The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

"people rise in their might and demand a law of this kind,
"there is no withstanding their will.*' "Well, Senator,"
asked a bystander, "what will it amount to after it is
"passed?" "Nothing whatever/' was the prompt reply;
"the people will think no more of it, and will turn their
"minds to the next agitation."

Mr. Keir Hardie, an apostle of crowd-rule pure and
simple, once explained the conditions of its working.
The order of proceedings was first to promote a great agita-
tion for some measure and then to pass it while the hot
fit was on. He said that if by means of delay, caused for
example by a second chamber, the public had time to cool
down, it frequently changed its mind, and thus you lost
your measure. Whether the measure would work,
whether the country would like it when it had got it, these
considerations did not occur to him as worth notice.
His idea was merely one of perpetual agitation, in which
the crowd, kept at boiling point with enthusiasm for
first this, then another, so-called reform, should maintain
a set of representatives in well-paid office to pass laws
in haste giving effect to these successive passions. Thus
picturing the process of crowd legislation, he was by no
means without understanding, for if legislation were
ever to become a purely crowd business it is only thus
that it could be carried on. The crowd cannot act except
through passion. It does not desire to act at all until
its passions are raised. That is most easily done by
exciting its greed and directing its hostility against some
smaller crowd or class, which is the favourite field of
action of the demagogue. A crowd may likewise be
inspired with enthusiasm for a high ideal. In an im-
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